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| knows it will be about twenty minutes before he 


BLOODHOUNDS AS DETECTIVES. 
By Gorpon Srastes, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


Ir is coming yet—the time, I mean, when the 
London ‘bobby’ as he now exists will be as) 
obsolete as the ‘Charlies’ or night-watchmen who, | 
some five-and-twenty years ago, when the writer 
was a student, used to tramp the streets of the | 
Granite City. We students kuew them well; we 
had good cause to, for we and they were sworn 
foes. From the time they came on duty at ten 
o'clock till the ‘wee short hour ayont the twal’ 
those brawny Charlies had far more trouble with | 
us than with any other class of ‘evil-doers.” The 
charge-sheets every morning might have been 
found well filled, had they only been able to catch | 
us. But they were not. We knew every turn of | 
them, knew the cluntering sound of their foot- 
steps, the rattle of their iron-shod cudgels, their | 
bass Doric voices as they bawled the hour; ay, 
and their very shadows in the flickering gaslight. 
Strange to say, when they were at one end of a 
street, we would be at the other, and the tricks 
we played them were many and comical. If it, 
sometimes came to a race, the Charlies were no- 
where—how could they be, buttoned up as they | 
were to the neck in such a weight of homespun | 
cloth? As well might a bear attempt to catch a 
cat, 

In the same relation as the Charlies of sein 
days stood to the student stands the ‘bobby’ of | 
the present day to the London marauder. He is, 
a belled cat at night among a swarm of clever, 
agile mice. The government has belled him, | 
batoned him, bonneted and booted him. There is | 
no mistaking the clang of his iron heel, the, 


| 
| 
| 


heaves in sight again ; and if it be past midnight, 
then before he does come, his ringing footsteps 
ean be heard sounding Joud in the deserted 
streets. 

But all this is bound to be altered in a few 
years ; the authorities will remember their Jack 
the Giant-killer, and array their night-policeman 
much as Jack was arrayed, so that he will seldom 
be seen and never heard. These guardians of the 
peace will also be entrusted, at times, with 
revolvers—real revolvers, not the questionable 
untested weapons they sometimes carry now—and 
they will be trained to use though never to abuse 
those desperately handy little shooters. 

Another change which shall work wonders in 
our night police force will be brought about by 
the systematic use of the telephone. A box or 
little office will be placed on every beat, at which 
the man on duty will have to report himself every 
quarter of an hour to the head office, and in case 
of need, receive instructions. Such a beneficent 
innovation would be productive of incalculable 
good; it means nothing short of having every 
officer of our vast metropolitan force, within 
speaking distance and at the very elbow of his 
chief. The detective department will no doubt 
be less under command of this executive—in other 
words, brain will not be dominated by brute-force 
so much as it is now. 

Besides all this, a new and highly intelligent 


servant to both departments will be added to the 


| forces, and wear the duty-stripes around his neck 
by way of collar—the Bloodhound. The very 
name of this noble dog is a terror to evil-doers, 
Ihave not the slightest doubt that it was the fact— 
and that fact alone—of Sir Charles Warren having 


steadiness of his step on the stones, the shape of , bloodhounds at his command which stayed the 
his very head as he stands for a moment at a/ hands of the East End murderers in autumn last. 
corner, or the glitter of his cape and truncheon- | I am writing these lines on the 19th of October 
case on a wet night. Besides, he moves with 1888, and have no desire to shout before we are 
method as well as rhythm, for he goes the round of , out of the wood ; but perhaps before this paper is 
his beat as regularly as the moon goes round the read, we shall have seen that the bloodhounds of 
earth: if he is found at any par ticular spot at any | this country can do their duty and do it well. 

particular moment, all the world of wickedness | The animal bears a bad name, in a literal sense. 
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He is supposed by the public to be a dog of 
extreme ferocity, of gore-lapping tastes, that 
having once been put on the trail of a malefactor, 
that malefactor is a doomed wretch; that the 
hound with the bloodshot eyes and the awful 
hanging chops will follow him slowly but surely 
as Fate itself, through streets and lanes of busy 
towns, into inns where he has slunk to quench his 
thirst, through woods and wilds, through forest 
and fern, o’er the watery ford, o’er stony barren 
hills and beaten paths, and seizing him at last 
by his guilty throat, will tear him where he 
stands, 

Now, there is a grain or two of truth about this, 
mixed up with a deal of chaff. But, to begin 
with, I must say I was sorry to note the wording 
of many of the letters and papers on this canine 
friend of ours, when describing his character. I 
have five of these before me, and each of them is 
so penned as to give one the impression that 
butter would hardly melt in the bloodhound’s 
mouth, Letters like these would fail in deterrent 
effect upon criminality. We might almost fancy 
a would-be woman-slayer saying to himself as he 
read these epistles from experts: ‘I’m not afraid 
of a pup like that. I can give him the slip; or if 
I can’t do that, I can give him a bat on the 
head.’ 

Now, my own experience—and it is a somewhat 
wide one—is as follows, and I call upon well- 
known breeders to correct me if I am wrong. 
The bloodhound is one of the most sagacious of 
all dogs; his wisdom even when quite a puppy is 
sometimes astonishing. When only six months 
old, he will often show to his master that he has 
already come to the conclusion that life is real 
and earnest, and not meant merely to romp and 
play in. I have had a puppy of this age tuke me 
quite in charge, as it were, giving himself all the 
airs and manners of a dog of seven years old, and 
going on watch at nightfall as serious as a sentry 
in an enemy’s country. He would look up in 
my face as much as to say: ‘There’s nobody in 
this wicked world worth a thought except you 
and me, master, and you don’t count as far as 
defence goes ; if you please, I’ll do the watching 
for both.’ 

As a rule the bloodhound is most docile and 
winningly affectionate. He can be trusted with 
children ; so much so, that a boy may safely do 
duty as ‘the hunted man’ when the hound is 
being trained in hill or forest. The animal is 
nevertheless suspicious of the motions of strangers ; 
he therefore makes a most efficient guard either 
to person or property ; and his deep, ringing, bell- 
like voice, heard at night in his own grounds, 
would be suflicient to keep at bay the boldest 
burglar that ever went on prowl. 

But instances of bloodhounds who, if not 
actually savage, will, to use a trainer’s words, 
‘stand no nonsense,’ are by no means rare. I had 
the pleasure of being hunted once by one of these. 
It was in a country where there were plenty of 


hills and rocks and running streams, but nothing 
worth the name of a tree. We were training a 
pup, and as he was already well up in his work, I 
had got quite a long start, and had done my very 
best to puzzle him by wading through water, ec. 
When I had reached a cosy nook in a far-off glen, 
I sat down to rest on a stone ; but a whole hour 
passed, and still no appearance of my friend and 
his pupil was put in. I was thinking I had got 
well away for once, when I was startled by the 
sonorous baying of a bloodhound, and next 
moment found myself a prisoner—made so, not 
by the puppy, but by the puppy's father. The 
dog, I afterwards discovered, had escaped from 
the stable, and come to the hunt on his own 
account, and here he was. I confess I felt a little 
uneasy. I knew the dog well enough, but just at 
the present moment he did not consider it con- 
venient to know me. I felt that I wished to con- 
vince him that it was all fun, that we had only 
been playing at man-hunting. Unfortunately for 
my peace of mind, the bloodhound would not take 
that view of the matter. It was no good my 
holding out a hand and saying, ‘Poor fellow, 
Draco! Good dog, come along then.’ This only 
made him back astern and bay the more. Worse 
than all, a movement on my part as if to get up 
resulted in a threatening exposure of some teeth. 
Draco evidently wished me to understand dis- 
tinctly that I was the prisoner, and he the 
detective ; I the captive, he the captor. That 
was the position in all its simplicity ; and as it 
was moreover pretty certain the bloodhound 
meant to do his duty, I had to do mine, and sit 
there, till at last my friend arrived with the pup. 
But the time had seemed very long. 

There is a scrutinising calmness and dignity 
about the eye of a well-bred bloodhound that is 
quite a study in itself. If you are a perfect 
stranger to the animal, it is evident he is regard- 
ing you not with hatred by any means, nor with 
affection, but with thoughtfulness mingled with 
a little suspicion of your intentions, just as a 
human being would study an ape if one came 
hopping up to the hall-door. 

Both scent and sight are remarkably well 
developed in the bloodhound, especially the 
former sense. The shape of the head we encour- 
age now at dog-shows is one in which we have 
the greatest possible spread of olfactory nerves, 
the long face in front of the eyes, the expanding 
nostrils, and deep upper jaw, with hanging flews, 
&e. Indeed, there is not a point we give in judg- 
ing that has not a meaning in it. The hearing as 
well as the eyesight of the bloodhound is ex- 
tremely acute. They hunt more by scent than 
sight or sound, it is true, but it would be ridicu- 
lous to imagine that when puzzling out a trail, 
they are not at times aided by either or both the 
latter senses, The mouth of the bloodhound is 
capacious. It may be new to some readers to 
learn that when listening intently to far-off 
sounds an open mouth aids the ear. Any one 
can prove this by the following experiment on 
himself. When travelling by train, let him 
deafen both ears with his thumbs, and alter- 
nately open and shut the mouth. The difference 
in the roar of the train is well marked. 

Our friend the bloodhound is _ beautifully 
formed all over for hard work, stands on straight 
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strong legs, has well padded, well knuckled-up 
feet, and in shape is quite a hound. Speed, 
however, is not his strong point. In olden times 
he was called the ‘Slowe hound’ among other 
names, and when the trail was perceptible even 
to human senses, the dog was taken on horseback, 
to save time. 

The Cuban bloodhound which was used to hunt 
down’ the slaves is a much more speedy and 
ferocious animal than our own hound, which we 
consider we have brought to a state of very great 
perfection both mentally and physically ; and all 
good judges agree he is a hound that can be 
depended upon to work steadily and well and 
make no mistake. Dr Romanes, in a communica- 
tion made by him to the Linnwan Society, states 
that a bloodhound belonging to him will readily 
track his master, but no one else. When we find 
one of our leading London dailies seriously taking 
note of this, we have an excellent proof of how 
little the general public know about dogs in 
general and hounds in particular. Why, I have 
known a terrier run away from a rat, and any 
number of Scotch collies who would not look at 
a sheep. In both the collie and bloodhound we 
have the raw material placed ready to hand ; it 
is our duty to train it, if we desire to profit 
thereby. The training of the bloodhound is very, 
very simple if begun early. We usually have the 
acting ‘runaway man’ to rub his boots for a time 
or two with, say, a morsel of raw liver; but this 
is soon discontinued, and the pup hunts the clean 
heel or scent of the man himself, 

Here is a point which should be borne in mind 
by any one interested in the matter. It is the 
scent of man himself that the bloodhound’s 
instinct sets him after, and not only that, but 
of some particular man. He has started with 
this from, say, the scene of some depredation or 
murder ; he has this in his nose and his mind as 
well ; and if he be a well-trained, well-fed, well- 
treated hound, and free from all nervousness, it 
will take a very large number of cross-scents to 
make him swerve. 

I put great value on the hound’s upbringing 
and general treatment when not on duty. If the 
creature has been reared and trained by a fool, 
and under the influence of fear—if he be not 
well kept, properly bedded, exercised, and fed, 
and allowed the companionship of man, he is 
certain to develop more or less of nervous 
debility, and ten to one will go wrong at the 
critical moment. 

Anything approaching to ferocity, or even 
uncertainty of temper, entirely unfits a hound 
for his work ; he should be as docile as the St 
Bernard, and as much to be depended on even 
in playing with or hunting children as the 
Newfoundland. During the recent debate in the 
newspapers regarding the capabilities of dogs for 
hunting criminals, many other breeds have been 
recommended, each and all of which have their 
merits, but also their drawbacks, Our smaller 
hounds, for instance, have wondrous scent, such 
as dachshunds and Bassets, but they lack size and 
determination ; and, worse than all, they give 
voice. Of course, every owner of a clever dog 
thinks it good enough for anything, hence we 
cannot be surprised at keepers’ dogs being extolled 
as fugitive-hunters. Let such animals, I beg to 
say, be kept to their own work—that of defend- 


ing night-watchmen or tracking poachers. One 
writer says: ‘These large valiant and well-trained 
beasts, mostly crosses between the bulldog and 
mastiff with a trace of the bloodhound thrown 
in, will not only follow their man, but when 
found, fix him, and there is no mistake about the 
matter” Certainly not, I should answer; there 
would be no mistake about the fixing, so long as 
he fixed the right man. The horrible savageness 
of the fixing will hardly bear thinking about. It 
would or might be all right so long as the trainer 
or master was close behind ; but suppose the dog 
escaped and has five minutes’ work at his man, 
what then! No; let every dog do the work for 
which he was intended ; and bloodhounds alone, 
I maintain, are the only dogs that can be trained 
to act as police assistants. 

It is not, however, in tracking murderers only 
that the intelligent bloodhound would come in 
so handy, but a variety of other criminals too 
numerous to mention. The burglar, for example. 
It would really, methinks not be going too far to 
say that in any town where well-trained blood- 
hounds were kept ready, burglary would be ren- 
dered a ten times more ate sn game than it is 
now, if not an impossibility, without the certainty 
of detection. If the policeman on the beat found 
out any time before sunrise that a burglary had 
been committed, he could make sure of finding 
his man in an hour, or much less perhaps, unless 
he had actually taken train or trap away from the 
place; but even then, he would have what is 
called ‘a clue’ Supposing it were many hours 
before information was laid, there would still be 
heavy odds against the thief getting clear away ; 
and in some cases, reset as well as theft would be 
laid bare. The keeping of police bloodhounds 
would have a negative and deterrent effect as 
well as a positive, and this would be the best 
of it, because prevention is always better than 
cure, 

Some people doubt the possibility of dogs track- 
ing a criminal through the streets and lanes and 
busy thoroughfares of a great city. They speak 
of cross-scents; but in doing so they speak of 
what they do not understand so well as—the 
bloodhound does. He has got the right scent at 
the right place, and if he is the right sort of dog, 
he will stick to that and no other, Besides, it 
has been done over and over again. Whether to 
the bloodhound nose every human being has a 
different scent, I know not; but it would really 
seem so, else how can the animal follow his man 
so directly, and single him out among even a 
crowd of others at a public-house bar or in the 
bosom of his own unhappy family ? \ 

A well-known English breeder speaks of hounds 
that are attached to the penitentiaries in Texas. 
The men in charge of them, he says, give most 
wonderful accounts of the capture of convicts by 
means of these dogs, although the fugitives had 
in some instances a twenty-four to thirty hours’ 
start, and in one case they ran their man over 
forty miles. But these animals are a cross between 
the Cuban bloodhound and the foxhound, splen- 
didly trained, and kept constantly at work. The 
same authority avers that our English blood- 
hounds are infinitely superior to these; and I 
have no doubt he is right. 

On the whole, I confidently advance that with 
judicious training in the place where he is to be 
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worked, and from his puppyhood, good housing, 
good feeding, kindly treatment, and constant prac- 
tice in hunting men, the bloodhound can be made 
a most intelligent member of the force. 


MR ESHOLT’S YOUNG WIFE. 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VII. 


PrEsENTLY, Mr Esholt looked up from his Black- 
wood and said: ‘It may perhaps be as well to 
explain how I and young Burrell chanced to fall 
in with each other. His father, my brother 
Richard, and Mr Granby were friends after a 
fashion which seems to be going more out of 
vogue year by year. In telling you ladies this I 
daresay I am telling you no more than you know 
already. Be that as it may, when young Burrell 
came to Liverpool previously to his first voyage, 
he brought a letter of introduction to me from 
Mr Granby, whereupon I invited him to come 
and stay a few days with us at Everton ; but he 
was unable to do so, Between his voyages he has 
called on me two or three times at the office, and 
I have always been pleased to hear of his welfare. 
Well, three days ago he and I met by chance in 
Water Street. It seemed to me that he looked 
very thin and sallow; and on inquiry I found 
that he had been struck down by fever a few 
weeks after reaching the Bonny River, and on his 


another ship that was about sailing for home. He 
is now, however, convalescent, and walking about 
with nothing to do. As he expressed himself as 
being tired of the sea and wanting some berth 
‘ashore, I offered him the post of second cashier 
in my counting-house, which just now happens 
to be vacant—but of course on probation. He 
was only too glad to accept the offer, and he 
started on his new duties this morning. He 
seems to be a young man of education and 
manners. What I have done for him so far has 
been out of regard to my brother’s memory ; if I 
find that he merits it on his own account, he will 
not find me neglectful of his interests,’ 

Miss Esholt took care to be present at the 
introduction of Wilmot Burrell to her brothers 
wife, 

Wilmot had casually heard that Mr Esholt had 
been lately married, but had attached no import- 
ance to the fact, as being one that in no way 
concerned him. When, therefore, he followed 
Mr Esholt into the drawing-room on his arrival 
at The Hollies and was introduced to Agnes as 
‘my wife, it was all he could do to keep back the 
ery of surprise which rose involuntarily to his 
lips. He bowed low, so as to hide his emotion, 
and held out his hand, but would not trust 
himself with even a word in reply. The keen 
eyes watching from the easy-chair saw Wilmot’s 
quick startled look and the momentary contraction 
of his mouth, and could not help admiring his 
power of self-command, Agnes, who had been 
training herself, ever since she heard the news, to 
go through the ordeal with composure, hardly 
succeeded as well. Her cold trembling aa f 
her colourless cheeks, her unsteady voice, all 


partial recovery, had at once been transferred to | 


one moment did she venture to lift her eyes to 
his. 

Miss Esholt received the young man graciously 
—and she could be very gracious when it suited 
her purpose to be so. She made him sit next her 
at dinner, and entered freely into conversation 
with him, endeavouring to discover the salient 
points of his character, adroitly leading back the 
conversation more than once, when it seemed 
inclined to go astray, to his early life and his 
long vacations at the vicarage, and all the sur- 
roundings of those pleasant days, but careful 
always to leave out Agnes’s name, waiting, in 
fact, till Wilmot should introduce it of his own 
accord, which, however, he unaccountably failed 
todo. He had not spoken a score of sentences to 
Miss Esholt before something seemed to put him 
on his guard against her, and when he noticed 
the cold vindictive expression of her eyes as her 
glance followed Agnes about the room, he said to 
himself: ‘This woman is her brother’s wife's 
enemy. She’s trying to draw me out for some 
purpose of her own. Gardez-vous, mon ami.’ 

Consequently, as it fell out, Miss Esholt’s thirst 
for information—that is, for the information she 
was so desirous of getting at—was productive of 
little or no result. Wilmot was willing to talk 
and answer any number of questions about his 
life on board ship and his experiences on the coast 
of Africa, many of them very strange and start- 
ling ; but when Miss Esholt, leading him by the 
hand, as it were, would strive to draw him skil- 
fully back to where he felt the ice every moment 
growing thinner under him, he would burst 
abruptly away, glide lightly over the dangerous 
spot, and get back to safer ground as quickly as 
possible. 

Agnes would have been more than woman if 
she could have kept her eyes from occasionally 
wandering in the Dndion of Wilmot, when she 
felt that his gaze was turned another way. It 
seemed to her that he had never looked so hand- 
some as he looked to-night. His late illness had 
lent a touch of refinement to his features which 
gave him more the look of a hero than ever. His 
thick brown curls, among which her fingers had 
so often strayed, still clustered round his white 
forehead with the same apparent carelessness as 
of yore. She had often toon struck with his 
likeness to a certain portrait of Lord Byron she 
had once seen : rena she was more struck with 
it than ever. As her eyes glanced from Wilmot 
to her husband and then ve again, a little sigh 
fluttered involuntarily from her 7 

Wilmot, for his part, was no less struck with 
the change in Agnes. He had left her a lovable 
and fascinating girl, a girl of whom he often 
thought with a sort of regretful tenderness, whom 
he would gladly have made his wife, had not 
Dame Fortune played her such a scurvy trick ; he 
found her now a woman, as lovable still, no doubt, 
and equally fascinating, but with an indescribable 
charm about her which had never struck him 
before. Of what that charm consisted, he did not 
care to ask himself ; it was enough for him to feel 
and know it was there. He went home that night 
a prey to a tumult of conflicting emotions—love, 
anger, mortification, and vain regrets. He felt 
that never in his life had he loved Agnes as he 
loved her now, when she was lost to him for 
ever, 


eed the agitation of her mind. Not for 
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That first visit of Wilmot to The Hollies was by 
no means his last. Mr Esholt generally brought 
him to dinner at least twice a week, and he had 
a standing invitation to drop in for an hour of an 
evening whenever he felt so disposed—an invita- 
tion of which he availed himself pretty frequently. 
He had lodgings about a mile and a half higher 
up the river, so that it was only a pleasant walk 
between his place and The Hollies. He was very 
cautious both as regards his speech and his 
demeanour on these occasions. He had formed 
such an opinion of Mr Esholt’s keenness and clear- 
sightedness in business matters, that it seemed 
to him only a matter of course that he should 
bring the same qualities to bear in private life. 
Then, again, he felt that nothing he said or did 
remained unnoted by Miss Esholt’s ever-vigilant 
eyes, That she had some hidden purpose of her 
own to serve, he felt sure, and not to know what 
that purpose was filled him with vague uneasiness. 
Such being the case, he was careful not to address 
Agnes oftener than ordinary politeness demanded ; 
in fact, he rather overdid the part he had laid out 
for himself to play, and any casual observer would 
have set him down not as a person who had 
known Mrs Esholt from childhood, and had lived 
for months at a time under her father’s roof, 
but as one who had made her acquaintance for 
the first time after her marriage. But Miss 
Esholt was not a casual observer, and she did not 
fail to note the brief, fiery glances, half-veiled 
though they were, which, despite the guard he 
had put upon himself, Wilmot could not help 
every now and then launching in the direction of 
Agnes ; nor how he manceuvred to sit near her, 
even though he did not speak to her; nor how he 
seemed to thrill if, in passing, her dress by acci- 
dent chanced to brush against him. As for Agnes, 
she rarely spoke to him except when compelled 
to do so, but seemed to keep closer to her husband’s 
side than at other times, and would sometimes 
feign a headache and make it an excuse for retir- 
ing while the evening was still young. At the 
best of times she had never a great deal of colour, 
but what she had, began to pale as the days went 
on, till little but the ghost of it was left. 

‘She can’t deceive me,’ said Miss Esholt grimly 
to herself, ‘for all she tries to make one believe 
she has no more feeling than a statue. There 
has been more, far more, between those two 
than appears on the surface. Mr Burrell tries 
to hoodwink us all; but it’s plain that he loves 
her; and as for madam, unless I’m much mis- 
taken, she reciprocates the feeling, but is too 
frightened to let it be seen. And yet in Robert's 
mind there is not even the faintest suspicion 
sroping its way towards daylight! Eyes hath 
1e, and yet he sees not.’ 

Miss Esholt, considering in her own mind the 
state of affairs at the end of the third week after 
Wilmot Burrell’s first appearance at The Hollies, 
found that matters did not progress so rapidly 
as it seemed to her that they ought to do; 
though in what way they fell short of her ex- 
pectations she probably never cared to ask her- 
self, or could have categorically explained, had 
she been called upon to do so, But she felt 
like a spectator of the first act of a comedy 
(might it not, perchance, develop into a tragedy 
by the time the last act .was reached !) when the 
action flags, and one becomes impatient to get on 


to the unknown something which one has a 
presentiment must surely come. She had a pre- 
sentiment that there was an unknown some- 
thing yet to come. 

At this time Miss Esholt had only one friend 
staying with her at Syringa Cottage, a young 
lady, Miss Remington by name. 

‘Robert,’ she said to her brother one evening, 
when Wilmot happened not to be there, ‘Miss 
Remington has been dying to visit Rushmere 
Grange ever since she saw some drawings of it 
a month or two ago. I’m told it’s only about 
a dozen miles away. Don’t you think that she 
and I and Agnes might drive over some fine 
morning, explore the old place, have luncheon 
at the hotel, and come alk in the cool of the 
afternoon ?” 

‘Why not? I have no doubt you would find 
it a very enjoyable excursion,’ 

‘But fancy three ladies and no gentlemen! 
Couldn’t you manage to steal a day from business 
and go with us?’ 

Mr Esholt laughed, and shook his head. ‘So 
that’s your game, is it? No; I don’t think you 
must count on me, charmed as, of course, I 
should be to join you.’ 

‘I am quite sure you can spare a day if you 
only choose to do so. You are like the rest of 
the men, you fancy yourself of far more im- 
portance than you really are. Jabez Kimber 
would see that nothing went wrong during your 
absence, as he has had to do on many occasions 
already. You might also spare us Mr Burrell 
for the day. I am sure a holiday would do 
him good.’ 

‘Oh, you shall have Burrell, and welcome ; but 
as for myself ’—— 

‘If you can’t go, Robert, I shall certainly prefer 
to stay at home,’ broke in Agnes. 

‘In that case, there’s no option left me in the 
matter, answered Mr Esholt with an air of mock 
resignation. 

Miss Esholt had half hoped that her brother 
would be unable to go, and there was still a 
chance that he might be detained at the last 
moment. What did she expect to gain, what 
end did she look to achieve by her little plot, 
which was purely an arrangement of her own? 
—for although Miss Remington had expressed 
a languid desire to visit Rushmere, she was 
certainly not ‘dying’ to do so. Probably 
she could not have told herself. But in the 
chapter of accidents there always lurk unnum- 
bered possibilities. 

Rushmere Grange dated from the reign of, 
the Eighth Henry. His daughter, the great 
Elizabeth, was said to have ‘trod a measure’ 
there on one occasion with the Sir Godfrey of 
those days, who went far towards ruining him- 
self in his efforts to do honour to the visit 
of his royal mistress. The place was now partly 
in ruins, and none of the family had lived there 
for many years. It was in charge of caretakers, 
whose duty it was to show visitors over such 
portions of the old mansion as were still in a 
tolerable state of preservation. Inside, there was 
little to see beyond the worm-eaten panelling 
of the walls, a few finely carved chimney-pieces, 
and some wonderful old tapestry, which had not 
been removed when the place was denuded of 
all else it contained. he gardens, however, 
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with their maze, their fountains, and their more 
or less dilapidated statues, were still carefully 
looked after, and in themselves alone were well 
worth a visit. 

When the day of the excursion arrived, Mr 
Esholt, after a couple of hours at business, 
reached the starting-place by the appointed time, 
somewhat to his sister’s secret chagrin. A roomy 
wagonette had been hired for the occasion. 
Wilmot perched himself aloft beside the driver, 
and was there allowed to smoke his cigar. He 
would have given something to know from whom 
his invitation had emanated—whether from Miss 
Esholt or from Agnes, for he did not doubt 
that it came from one or the other. In any 
case, should the Fates prove propitious, he would 
seize the opportunity for having that explanation 
with Agnes which hitherto it seemed to him she 
had studiously avoided. 

For some time after they reached the Grange, 
it appeared as if the Fates were about to remain 
a Agnes kept close to her husband, 
and evidently would not be drawn into a t¢te- 
a-tcte, A Bath-chair had been provided for Miss 
Esholt’s use, and Miss Remington as a matter of 
course kept by the side of her friend, 

They had explored the house, and were now 
out in the grounds, wandering about at their 
own sweet will. Mr Esholt, Agnes, and Wilmot 
were walking a little way ahead of the others, 
when some thought seemed to strike Mr Esholt, 
and he turned back to speak to his sister. As 
he did so, a gentleman, accompanied by a youth 
with a sketch-book under his arm, emerged from 
a side-walk and came full upon him. The 
gentleman, a Mr Day, was well known to him 
on Change. There was a mutual laugh over 
the rencontre; then Mr Day—after having ex- 

lained that the youth was his son, and that, 
1aving a mania for sketching, he would let his 
father have no rest till he had made some 
drawings of the Grange—button-holed Mr Esholt 
and drew him out of earshot of the others, after 
the manner of merchants in general and stock- 
brokers in particular. 

Agnes and Wilmot strolled slowly on till they 
came to a point where the path they were 
following turned sharply to the left. Then Agnes 
paused and looked back. Her husband was still 
engaged with Mr Day; but Miss Esholt and her 
friend were following slowly on. When she 
turned, Wilmot had stepped round the corner 
to the left; after a moment’s hesitation, she 
followed him. Even if her husband should be 
detained, Miss Esholt would turn the corner in 
another minute or two at most. 

Wilmot saw that now or never was his o ws 
tunity. Not a moment must be lost. igh 
privet hedges screened the walk on either hand ; 
not a creature was in sight. But before he 
could make up his mind how to begin, Agnes 
said coldly: ‘We had better go back; we are 
leaving the others behind,’ 

‘Stay one moment, Agnes—Mrs Esholt—I 
entreat of you!’ exclaimed Wilmot, with that 
indescribable thrill in his voice which moved 
her to-day even as it had been wont to move 
her of old. 

‘Well?’ she said, confronting him with a 
steady gaze. She had felt for some time that 


with their formal walks and pleached alleys, | 


he had something to say to her, but hitherto she 
had carefully avoided affording him the required 
opportunity ; now, however, she made up her 
mind on the spot to have the matter over and 
done with. 

. Ah! Agnes, why are you so cold to me? 
why ’—— 

‘You forget, Mr Burrell, that you are speak- 
ing to Mr Esholt’s wife.’ 

‘Pardon me if for one moment I forgot that 
fact—a fact which has burnt itself into my brain 
night and day ever since that moment when Mr 
Esholt introduced as his wife one whom, not 
three short years ago, I had every reason to 
hope I should some day call my own,’ 

‘If this is all you have to say, Mr Burrell, 
we had better turn back at once.’ 

(To be continued.) 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 


Tis tiny oasis in the desert of waters of the 
South Atlantic Ocean will in future be less visited 
by British ships. The Admiralty have issued 
their ukase which declares that it is no longer 
to be used as a coaling station. Many of our men- 
of-war and mercantile ships and steamers will 
in future miss their Ascension coal and turtle. 
The island has been a royal naval station since 
1820, previous to which date it had for some 
years been garrisoned as an outpost by a detach- 
ment from St Helena, more than seven hundred 
miles distant. When Napoleon was at St 
Helena, perhaps Ascension, so far as regards 
the strength of its garrison and the number of 
its inhabitants, was at its best, and a favourite 
rendezvous for the British squadron that kept 
watch and ward to prevent the ‘Conqueror of 
Europe’ repeating the episode of Elba, 

Situated in latitude 7° 57’ south, and longitude 
14° 21’ west of Greenwich, Ascension is about 
three thousand four hundred and fifty miles from 
England, and eight hundred and ninety miles 
from Africa. The island is barely eight miles 
long from east to west, and about seven miles 
wide from north to south, Though its general 
aspect is that of an extinct volcano crater, with 
ancient remains of lava, scori, and pumice-stone, 
it possesses one hill, styled the ‘Green Mountain,’ 
which rises to a height of nearly three thousand 
feet above the ocean, and is partly wooded and 
cultivated. In this equable climate, rightly 
deemed extremely salubrious, the Royal Naval 
Hospital, perched high up on the Green Mountain, 
has done much to alleviate the ills that poor 
Jack’s flesh is heir to, Many a military and 
naval invalid, whose constitution has suffered 
under the torrid zone of the West African coast, 
especially the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone— 
aptly termed the ‘White Man’s Grave’—has 


derived great and lasting benefit from this sana- 
|torium. The view of the sea of waters from its 
verandas is sublime, though unchangeable, except 
in the wild waves’ play and the varied hues of 
| sky and cloud. It is ever ranging between calin, 
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and convulsions in breeze and gales ; apparently 
boundless and endless, as it rolls along with its 
loud or soft utterances day and night. The 
gardens of the hospital are pleasant places, where 
the convalescents finally build up their shattered 
constitutions. Though close to the equator, the 
climate of Ascension is so modified by the south- 
east trade-wind that the temperature rarely 
exceeds eighty-six degrees. One serious defect 
of this otherwise pleasant station is the limited 
water-supply, as there is but little rainfall during 
the year, and the spring-water is scanty. 

The tiny village of Georgetown, containing 
about two hundred and fifty inhabitants, is 
governed by a post-captain of the navy. There 
are not many houses; but there is a small fort, 
also tanks, the coal-depot, and the naval store- 
houses. We hear that the inhabitants and the 
garrison are not only under naval discipline, 
but that the whole island is rated as a stationary 
vessel of Her Majesty’s fleet. 

Georgetown Bay can hardly be considered a 
harbour of refuge; there is neither a good pier, 
harbour, nor Janding-place, and the ocean-swell 
and surf render landing in small boats an un- 
pleasant proceeding. For the benefit of those 
who might fancy to visit Ascension, it is well 
to mention that they would have an opportunity 
of retfrement from the busy world, and rarely be 
disturbed by letters or newspapers, and have the 
advantage of being able to constantly dine on 
turtle and turtle soup at small comparative cost. 
The hard-worked citizen would have ample oppor- 
tunity to rest his racked brain in this isolated 
spot, amidst the great billows rolling in from 
the boundless ocean, that vast marine plain 
encircling the island. Any disturbance of the 
public health is to be feared only from external 
causes—quarantine stringency and modern sani- 
tary appliances alike combine to keep Ascension 
healthy ; and though the climate is naturally 
damp, from the limited extent of the island and 
the abundance of sea-air, it is alike equable and 
salubrious ; and by avoiding the noonday sun and 
exercising some caution, many pleasant picnics 
and delightful excursions may be made. St 
Helena, the adjacent island, was specially reported 
on most favourably by a Committee of medical 
men before it was decided upon as the final prison 
and home of Napoleon I. 

Huge turtle weighing from six hundred to eight 
hundred pounds visit Ascension between Christ- 
mas and midsummer, and lay their eggs in the 
sand. They are not permitted to return to their 
ocean home, but are turned, and placed in one of 
the numerous turtle ponds, from which they are 
sold to passing ships or steamers for two or three 
pounds, and form a welcome adjunct to the ships’ 
‘grub.’ Ascension as a rendezvous and depot for 
the British squadron has played an important part 
in putting down the slave-trade between the west 
coast of Africa and South America. The sailors 
and marines have done good service for many 
years in road-making, levelling ground, and laying 
out and keeping of gardens, It is to be feared 


garrison is sure to be followed by an exodus of 


the withdrawal of the post-captain and the little’ 


the few inhabitants, and Ascension may then 
rapidly revert to its original primitive and chaotic 
condition, or be annexed by some other nation 
ambitious to possess such a haven in mid Atlantic, 
where the flag of Great Britain has long held 
undisputed supremacy, and brought to terms 
defiant slavers. Our squadrons of war-ships 
cruising in the South Atlantic will miss their 
pleasant visits to the island. The ‘Home Gardens’ 
—alike a favourite resort of the islanders and 
visitors—prove how the labours of the sailors and 
marines have made ‘the desert to smile” The 
pretty little cemetery of Green Mountain preaches 
short and pithy sermons to the visitors, reminding 
all that the prisoners rest there together, and hear 
not the voice of their oppressors. The tombstones 
and monuments are in keeping with the locality ; 
possibly, there is some one in authority who, like 
the officers appointed in the ancient Grecian 
games, has power to pluck down statues and other 
erections in, memory of the dead if they exceed 
due symmetry and proportion. 

Ascension was discovered by the Portuguese 
navigator Juan de Nova on Ascension Day 1501, 
but it remained a desert island for many years. 
Its plains and tablelands range from one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty to two thousand 
feet above the ocean. Large quantities of green 
vegetables are grown, and gladly bought up by 
passing ships. The little garrison at Georgetown 
is supplied with water from enormous cisterns 
capable of holding nearly two thousand tons 
of water, which is conducted through strong 
iron pipes laid from the Green Mountain springs, 
six miles distant. Geology indicates from the 
steep and rugged ravines intersecting some of 
the plains, which on the south coast undulate 
to the shore, and on the north terminate in 
precipices—coupled with the fact that the island 
is voleanic—that Ascension is a peak of a vast 
submarine ridge dividing the North and South 
Atlantic basins. The inhabitants easily pro- 
cure abundance of fish, of excellent quality, 
close to the shore, such as rock-cod, conger- 
eels, the ‘soldier’ &e. There are plenty of 
guinea-fowl, land-crabs, and a few wild goats, 
There are numerous small bays and coves along 
the coast where products of volcanic origin are 
found. 

The sunrise witnessed from the Green Moun- 
tain is a wonderful picture, admitting of much 
dreamy sentiment. First, the tourist notices as 
far as the eye can view a boundless area of neutral 
tint ; suddenly a tinted line gradually creeps over 
the eastern sky, but no sun is visible. The. 
‘roseate hues of early dawn’ rapidly advance ; 
the sun slowly appears, and a wonderful bath of 
sunlight streams forth, converting the landscape 
into a scene of radiant splendour. At the exact 
commencement, the peak of the Green Mountain 
alone appears to be coloured by the sunlight, the 
ravines and plains still lying in gray shadow, A 
few ‘rushing minutes,’ and the illumination spreads 
with continuous speed over the whole island. 
Each nook, valley, and the encircling sea has 
caught the glory of advancing aurora. The day 
has begun with marvellous clearness in the bright 
sunlight and soft balmy air. The toil of the ascent 
and early watch is trivial when compared with 
the rich reward of scenic grandeur that is wit- 
nessed. The ascent can be made with compara- 
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tive ease; there is nothing to endanger life ; 
perils and horrors are absent during the climb, 
and portentous tremblings of the earth are want- 
ing in the extinct volcano. 


A FAMILY SECRET. 
CONCLUSION. 
CHAPTER IV.—‘THE TIME HAS COME.’ 


AynsLey knew one friend of the late Dr Fairfax 
whose advice he thought might be useful to him 
in his present dilemma. That friend was Mr 
Hammond, who for more than half a century had 
practised as a solicitor in Yarmouth, and was 
the respected agent of some of the best families 
in the county. To him accordingly the doctor 
proceeded shortly after the departure of his 
visitor. As soon as he had explained the circum- 
stances under which Mina had been found by the 
miller Suffling, and the substance of the conversa- 
tion he had held with her that morning, the old 
lawyer looked grave and shook his head. ‘It was 
an unlucky day for the Chisholm family when 
the daughter of that bankrupt Irish lord became 
mistress of Broadmarsh,’ he said, taking a pinch 
of snuff reflectively. 

‘But can you suggest, or do you suspect any 
reason for this vindictiveness towards her son’s 
wife ?” 

‘She is his wife, and that is reason enough for 
a lady of the Honourable Mrs Chisholm’s nature 
to dislike her,’ answered the lawyer, with a smile. 
‘But, let me see.—There was something peculiar 
about the will,’ said Mr Hammond as he stepped 
towards a rack of deed-boxes and examined the 


names printed on them, ‘Here it is. The late 
Squire was most generous to his wife. He be- 


queathed to her the interest of twenty thousand 
pounds, and the use of Broadmarsh House with 
all that it contained during her life. He also left 
her the interest of fifteen thousand pounds until 
such time as his son George should marry and 
have a male child. On the birth of this prospec- 
tive grandson, the interest of the fifteen thousand 
was to be withdrawn from the widow and allowed 
to accumulate for the benefit of the said grand- 
son.’ 

‘Now I understand why the birth of Mina’s— 
I mean Mrs Chisholm’s baby was such a sore 
grievance,’ commented Aynsley. 

‘Yes; and I confess that the news of his early 
death startled me with unpleasant suspicions, 
which, although lulled by the doctor's formal 
certificate, are roused again by what you have 
told me.’ 

‘You do not mean that you think it possible 
there has been any’ 

‘There, there, my good friend,” Mr Hammond 
interrupted ; ‘no man—and least of all a lawyer— 
has a right to publish mere suspicions. Enough 
to say that the grandson is dead, and the widow 
continues to enjoy the interest of the fifteen 
thousand until the birth of another male child.’ 
Mr Hammond went on to inform Aynsley that 
he had a sealed packet entrusted to him by Squire 
Chisholm eight or nine months before he died, 
‘But what the packet contains, the lawyer went 
on, ‘I do not know. His instructions to me are 


written outside with his own hand, and signed by 
three witnesses, including myself,’ 

‘What are the instructions ?” 

‘I do not suppose,’ observed Mr Hammond 


| thoughtfully, ‘that I should be exceeding my 


duty in allowing you to read them.’ He again 
carefully perused what was written on the packet, 
and then said : ‘There—you may read, for 1 know 
my old friend Fairfax had a deep regard for you, 
and I look upon you as acting for his daughter as 
a brother might have done.’ 

Aynsley slowly and carefully read the instruc- 
tions on the packet, and read them a second time, 
as if wishful to commit them to memory. He 
looked up with an expression of grave perplexity. 

‘In what year was the late Squire married ?’ 
queried Aynsley abruptly. 

‘I cannot remember off-hand; but we can 
easily ascertain, if the date is of any importance 
to you.’ 

‘I begin to fancy it may be.’ 

‘The marriage was a very hurried affair, and 
Squire Chisholm’s long purse was freely drained 
to rescue the Irish lord and his family from 
absolute poverty.’ 

‘Where was the present George Chisholm 
born 

‘In Paris, I believe. The Squire and his wife 
started for the Continent on the day of the 
wedding, and did not come home until three or 
four years afterwards,’ 

Aynsley rose and spoke with evident excite- 
ment: ‘1 want you to allow me to make a copy 
of the instructions written on that packet, Mr 
Hammond,’ 

‘For what purpose 

‘That I may show it to the Honourable Mrs 
Chisholm,’ 

‘The request is unusual, and I do not see how 
to comply with it.’ 

‘I will give you sufficient reasons for doing 
80.’ 

For another half-hour the lawyer and the 
doctor were in close consultation ; and when the 
latter left the office, he carried with him a duly 
authenticated copy of what Squire Chisholm had 
written on the outside of the sealed packet. He 
went straight home. Biddy Flaherty, who had 
been prowling about for nearly two hours, saw 
him and felt relieved. ‘Now he has gone into 
his house, he can’t get out again widout me seein’ 
him,’ she thought; ‘an’ I’ll be after him wher- 
ever he goes, if it was to the ind of the world,’ 

Aynsley received from his sister a list—a very 
brief list—of the callers for gratuitous consulta- 
tion; and a still briefer list of patients who 
desired his attendance at their houses, They 
were two: one an old woman who lived in the 
Row which ran by the side of his house; the 
other was a shrimp-catcher in the same Row who 
had got himself badly pommelled in a drunken 
brawl. Neither case required immediate atten- 
tion, so Aynsley told Jane he would go to them as 
soon as he found something he wanted from his 
bedroom. 

In a corner beside the dressing-table was a 
strong sea-chest which had accompanied him all 
round the globe. Its chief contents now were old 
letters, diaries, and the uncompleted manuscript 
of a work which he hoped to get published some 
day on the condition and treatment of emigrants 
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on board emigrant ships. He hastily examined 
the diaries until he found one dated eight years 
back. Then turning over the leaves, he stopped 
when he came to the name of Edward Fortescue, 
M.D. He read the paragraphs which followed 
the name, and as he read he became even more 
excited than when he had looked on the Squire’s 
instructions on the packet in Mr Hammond’s 
office, 

‘T have got it!’ he exclaimed, with an expres- 
sion of triumph and relief in his eyes.—‘I may be 
late, Jane. Don’t wait up for me. I shall go out 
by the side-door, as I must run down the Row to 
see those people, and I am in a hurry.’ He went 
out by the side-door, and thus unconsciously 
escaped the attentions of Biddy Flaherty. 

aving attended to his patients, Aynsley 
hurried to Suffling’s mill. He had a pretty clear 
idea as to how he was to act now in order to 
place Mina in her proper position—he could not 
say restore her to it, since she had never held it 
at Broadmarsh. Everything, however, depended 
upon her strength ; and he was rejoiced to find 
her much stronger than when he had last seen 
her. She had taken some of the beef-tea he left 
in the morning, and enjoyed another sound sleep. 
The feverish restlessness he dreaded had almost 
disappeared ; and so, after beating about the bush 
for a few minutes, he ventured upon a direct 
uestion, ‘You said that you did not expect Mr 
‘Shisholm back for a month. Did you make no 
attempt to communicate with him ? 

‘IT had no opportunity. I wrote to him at the 
address he gave me, but I am sure my letters were 
not posted, When I knew that baby was dying, 
I implored Gedge to send a telegram, and he 
promised that he would do it. But even if he 
did contrive to send it away, it cannot have 
reached George, for—he loves me, and would have 
come at once when he learned that I so much 
wanted him.’ 

‘I believe Gedge succeeded in despatching your 
message, and also that your husband received it.’ 

She started up in the bed, her eyes bright with 
the eestasy of love which inspires new life. 

‘He has come back—and you know it !—Oh, 
bring him to me, and I shall be well !’ she cried 
wildly. 

‘You must be calm, then, if I am to bring him 
to you, said John Aynsley softly, and he was 
conscious of a distant craving in his heart for such 
a love as this woman had given to another. But 
he went on with brave unselfishness : ‘ You are 
right; he has returned, but it was early this 
morning, and he is so much fatigued that he is 
unable to leave his room’ 

‘Tell him that I am waiting for him—that I 
will die if he does not come,’ she interrupted 
excitedly. 

‘TI will go for him at once, and if he is able to 
move, he shall come. But you must promise to 
try to be quiet.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will be quiet till he comes,’ she 
said, lying back on the pillow ; ‘but go at once. 
He will come when he knows where I am.’ 

Aynsley was not so confident of that, for the 
note of assignation with Blaxland was not yet 
explained. 

‘I am going to Broadmarsh now, and you may 
expect somebody here within an hour,’ 

e went out, and saw Joe Suflling standing on 


the long ladder of his mill, gazing across the 
Denes towards the sea. He ran down the steps as 
soon as he saw the doctor. 

‘Look, sir,” he said in a fluster, ‘d’yeow see 
that man without a hat? He have been a- 
wanderin’ up an’ down the denes an’ the shore 
for more than an hour a-holding that rag in 
his hand, an’ lookin’ wild-like because he couldn't 
find something he wanted.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘That be Master George—George Chisholm as 
belong to Broadmarsh,’ 

Aynsley darted out at the gate and across the 
Denes to the place where George Chisholm was 
wandering vaguely about, holding tightly in his 
hand a lady’s handkerchief, which was soiled with 
sand and sea-water. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Aynsley, halting in 
front of him; ‘I believe you are Mr Chisholm of 
Broadmarsh 

He was a sturdy and handsome fellow ; but he 
looked distraught and dazed, with his bushy hair 
tossed and tangled by the wind. ‘That is my 
name,’ he answered shortly. ‘What is yours, and 
what do you want with me? 

‘Aynsley is my name, doctor of medicine by 
profession. I am surprised to find you here, for 
this morning I was told that you were too ill to 
leave your room or to see any stranger, although 
my business with you was most urgent.’ 

‘I cannot talk with any one on business at 
present.’ 

He was striding hurriedly away. Aynsley saw 
that he must say something which would arrest 
the man’s distracted attention. ‘Mr Chisholm,’ he 
said in a loud authoritative voice, ‘I wish to speak 
to you about your wife.’ 

Chisholm halted, wheeled round unsteadily and 
glared at the speaker, who was again close in front 
of him. ‘My wife !—I have no wife!’ he ex- 
claimed wildly, as he held up the handkerchief. 
‘See; this was hers—her name is on it—Mina. 
I found it on the sands, and she is drowned.’ 

‘She is not drowned,’ said the doctor reassur- 
ingly. 

‘Not drowned !—then she has gone away with’ 
—— He checked himself, and added gloomily: 
‘Then she has gone away, as my mother told 
me.’ 

‘She has not gone away; but, despairing of your 
arrival, and driven frantic by circumstances which 
you will speedily learn if you will be calm, she 
fled from Broadmarsh, and in her frenzy I believe 
did mean to seek refuge there’ (pointing to the 
sea); ‘but Providence mercifully spared her from_ 
that crime. She is very ill, and longing only to ‘ 
see you.’ 

‘Where is she? Where is she? Why did you 
not come to me at once with her message ?” 

‘I have told you that I sought you, but was not 
allowed to see you.’ 

‘Who that knew your message dared to prevent 
you? 

‘Your mother. I explained everything to her, 
and still she refused.’ 

Chisholm staggered as if he had received a 
heavy blow on the chest. ‘I know she does not 
care for Mina; but I did not think she would 
have done this,’ he muttered feebly ; and then 
with sudden energy, altogether oblivious to Blax- 
land’s note, which had wrought so powerfully 
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upon him, he cried: ‘But where is she? Where 
is my wife ?” 

The doctor laid a hand on his arm with a 
friendly grasp. ‘She is up there in the miller’s 
cottage. But before you see her, try to control 
yourself. The excitement of meeting you may 
prove too much for her.’ 

Aynsley took his arm and led him to the door 
of the cottage, the miller following at a little 
distance, wondering what new turn this queer 
business was to take. 

Chisholm remained at the door whilst the doctor 
entered Mina’s room. She was awake, and looked 
eagerly into his face. ‘1 have brought some one,’ 
he began cautiously; but he was not allowed to 
proceed further. 

‘It is George—my husband!’ she exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘He has come—he has come !’ 

‘Yes, my darling, I am here,’ said Chisholm, 
bursting into the room; ‘and God forgive me for 
my long neglect.’ 

There was a short hysterical cry of gladness, 
and husband and wife were clasped in each other’s 
arms, whilst Aynsley quietly slipped out of the 
room, closing the door behind him. 

An hour elapsed, and during that hour, a letter 
containing a long telegram was brought from Mr 
Hammond to the doctor, which the latter perused 
with evident satisfaction. Then he was called 
into the room by Chisholm, who looked pale but 
happy. There was a brief consultation, at the end 
of which Aynsley was empowered to proceed to 
Broadmarsh and explain to the Hon. Mrs Chisholm 
what had occurred, leaving her to make such 
arrangements as might be necessary for a separate 
establishment. 

Joe Suffling harnessed his fast-trotting pony in 
the spring-cart and drove the doctor to Broad- 
marsh. His arrival before the return of the 
faithful Flaherty caused the Hon. Mrs Chisholm 
considerable surprise, but she entered the room in 
which he awaited her with a welcoming smile. 

‘I suppose you have come, doctor, to tell me 
that your patient is progressing favourably; and 
I am glad to say that you will soon have an 
opportunity of speaking to my son.’ 

‘I have already had the satisfaction of speaking 
to your son, Mrs Chisholm, and I have now come 
to speak to you on matters so serious that I must 
ask you to give them your utmost attention.’ 

Unbidden, he seated himself at the table, and 
placed on it his old diary, open at the place in 
which lay the copy of the Squire’s instructions, 
and the letter with telegram he had received from 
Mr Hammond whilst waiting at the mill. 

‘First, Mrs Chisholm, I wish you to under- 
stand that for the sake of your son’—he laid a 
curious emphasis on the word son—‘ and for the 
sake of his wife—as well as for your sake—I am 
anxious that as little as possible of the curious 
story which has come to my knowledge should 
be made public. It rests entirely with you 
whether or not it shall remain hidden,’ 

‘I am still unable to comprehend,’ she said with 
an effort to speak firmly. 

‘This is a copy of instructions written by the 
late Squire Chisholm outside a sealed packet 
which shortly before his death he entrusted to 
Mr Hammond, the solicitor who for many years 
managed all his legal affairs. Be good enough to 
read it carefully,’ 


She took the paper and read, her brows knitting 
more and more as she proceeded : 


‘This packet is only to be opened in the event of 
my wife, Elizabeth Balhooley, failing to fulfil the 
conditions on which I married her. These she 
knows, and they are fully explained in the docu- 
ment within. Should she in any way attempt 
to deprive my son, George Chisholm, of his 
property or to mar his happiness, the packet 
is to be opened, and the contents used as may 
be determined by legal authority. Should she 
die without any rupture between her and my 
son, Mr Hammond is on his own authority to 
destroy this packet by fire without opening it. 
My earnest prayer is that the contents may never 
be known to any one. GEORGE CHISHOLM.’ 


The names of the lawyer and two others were 
appended as witnesses to the Squire’s signature. 

‘The packet has not been opened ?’ inquired the 
lady calmly. 

‘No. 

‘Well, I should say it ought to be opened 
without waiting for the contingencies which my 
poor husband’s imagination created. You ought 
to know that his intellect was much enfeebled 
for several years before he died ; indeed, it never 
was very strong.’ 

‘I do not think it should be opened,’ said 
Aynsley very deliberately. 

‘Why should you say so, when you do not 
know what silly ravings it may contain?’ she 
retorted, carelessly tossing the paper back to 
him. 

‘Because I know that it does not contain any 
ravings, but a statement of facts which—I think 
for every one’s sake—having been so long kept 
in the dark, should not now be dragged into 
the light. A gentleman who knew you at Castle 
Blaney and in Paris was a friend of mine.’ 

‘Impossible. No acquaintance of my family 
could be a friend of yours.’ 

‘You are mistaken—his name is Dr Edward 
Fortescue.’ 

‘Dr Fortescue—he is dead!’ she gasped, her 
face turning yellow. 

‘Ah, I see you know him,’ rejoined Aynsley 
with as near an approach to a sardonical smile 
as his kindly features could assume. ‘No; he 
is not dead, I am glad to say; although at the 
time he told me the curious story of the hasty 
marriage of the Honourable Miss Balhooley and 
the birth of her son, I did not expect him to 
live more than a week.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Her voice did not rise 
above a whisper and her eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets. 

‘You know that Dr Fortescue was a good- 
natured, careless fellow, and always impecunious, 
He had so much ability, that with as a little 
ballast he would have risen to a high place in 
his profession. II] health compelled him to make 
a long sea-voyage, and he chose the ship Hypatia, 
bound for Melbourne, chiefly because I was the 
medical officer on board and his friend.’ 

‘Well? She took a soft handkerchief and 
wiped her lips, which were parched. 

‘Permit me to read a few extracts from my 
diary. The entry was made in June 1879, when 
we had been three weeks at sea. Listen ! 
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A FAMILY SECRET. 


‘ Fortescue has been to-day as indifferent as ever 
about the result of his illness, and talking much 
about his past career without more than a regret- 
ful smile at the opportunities he has allowed to 
slip by him. Amongst the stories he told me 
there was one which interested me much, He 
said that whilst in Paris in 1858 he was desper- 
ately hard up. He had borrowed from every one 
who would lend him a sou, and he had pawned 
everything which would pass for a coin at the 
humblest Mont de Picté, He was smoking the 
stump of his last cigar, and wondering how he 
could contrive to get a meal, when there was a 
knock at the door. He said “Come in,” expecting 
to see the landlord or the concierge enter with a 
demand for payment of rent. But he saw a 
gentleman of middle age, in whom he recognised 
the wealthy Squire of Broadmarsh. 

“You know me, Dr Fortescue?” said the visitor 
in a hesitating way, and it was clear that he 
was in a state of much nervous agitation. 

“Of course I know you, Mr Chisholm, al- 
though we only met once at Castle Blaney. The 
way you carried off the Balhooley girl in a 
month and set the whole family on their feet 
again caused talk enough to make it impossible to 
forget you. That’s nearly a year ago now.—Hope 
your lady is well?” 

“Yes, she is—as well as can be expected. We 
learned a few weeks ago that you were in Paris, 
and I come to ask you in her name and my 
own to render us a service of the most vital 
importance to our future happiness.” 

“Only say what it is, and I'll do it,” said 
Fortescue cheerily. 

‘The Squire became more nervous in his 
manner than before. Then, with an effort, he 
said firmly: “You are very kind, Dr Fortescue, 
and when you have heard me, I hope you 
will not refuse our request. But it is my duty 
to tell you that the service we require from 
you is of such a nature that it might injure 

our professional reputation if it ever became 
known.”? 

Aynsley stopped reading and looked up. The 
Hon. Mrs Chisholm was now twisting her hand- 
kerchief viciously between her fingers, and there 
was a wild expression in her eyes which caused 
him some uneasiness, 

‘I think, madam,’ he said, ‘I can explain the 
rest more delicately and briefly in my own words 
than by reading this record. When it was written, 
I had no idea that I should ever have anything 
to do with the matter, and treated it in my diary 
as a curious story.’ 

‘Go on,’ she answered hoarsely. 

‘Then, madam, your husband told Fortescue 
that he had accepted the invitation to Castle 
Blaney in the hope of overcoming the gloom 
which possessed him by change and excitement. 
You observed his gloom, speedily won his confi- 
dence, and he told you the cause of his sorrow. 
He had loved a handsome peasant girl, but weak 
and cowardly fears of the ridicule of friends and 
neighbours made him hesitate to marry her. He 
blamed himself bitterly for this weakness; and 
when the girl gave birth to a son, he determined 
to repair the wrong he had done and marry her, 
But she died a fortnight after the child was born, 
and he was overwhelmed with remorse. He 
wished his son to be brought up as his heir, but 


retort. 


found is one addressed to Rhoda Hartford, which she 


did not see how it could be done. You solved 
the ditticulty.’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured bitterly. 

‘You agreed to marry him at once and go 
abroad. After a due interval, you were to 
announce the birth of a son; and when you 
returned to England after a sufficient lapse of 
time to render the difference of age not easily 
perceived, the Squire’s child passed as the one 
you were supposed to have borne. This you 
agreed to do on the condition that the Squire 
relieved your family from the absolute poverty 
into which they had fallen, and the further con- 
dition that his property should be equally divided 
a any children you might afterwards 
lave. 

‘Well?’ she exclaimed fiercely. ‘What then? 
Did I not make a sacrifice such as few women 
would make to gratify the whim of the man? 
Have I not kept the secret? Have I not fulfilled 
my part of the bargain? What harm have I 
done? Who is there that would not pity and 
sympathise with me rather than condemn me? 
Use the knowledge you have got of this family 
secret and who will suffer? Not I—but George— 
the husband of the woman you love !’ 

She thought that blow would silence him. 
Aynsley felt his cheeks tingle and his heart 
harden against the woman he had been inclined 
to pity in her discomfiture. He answered quietly : 
‘Yes, madam, I love Mrs Chisholm so respect- 
fully that I remember she is the daughter of 
a dear friend and the wife of another man.’ 

‘It is more than she remembered when, as 
this letter proves, she arranged to elope with 
her husband’s pretended friend, was the spiteful 


‘You are altogether wrong on that point, I 
am glad to say. Here is a telegram from Mr 
Blaxland. Permit me to read it: 


Never wrote one word to Mrs C. in my life. Note 


lost at B. My journey to London is to arrange with 
her parents about our marriage, which comes off neat 
month, Dont understand fuss, but will be down by 
last train. Sce you early to-morrow. 

Henry 


The Hon. Mrs Chisholm felt that the last 
support had snapped under her. 

Pow do I know that this is genuine?’ she 
asked sulkily. 

‘You have only to await the arrival of Mr 
Blaxland, who will be ‘accompanied by Miss 
Hartford, for a telegram requesting her presence 
has been despatched. Then it will be impos- ° 
sible to deny that the note you showed to me 
and to Mr George Chisholm, and which might 
have wrought so much harm, was one you filched 
from your niece’s writing-case whilst she was 
staying here.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

‘Your question is a confession. I understand 
the whole position, and I respect your too great 
eagerness to assist and provide for your sisters 
and their offspring. Disappointed in not having 
children of your own, you were anxious to keep 
the lands of Broadmarsh in your family. There- 
fore you resolved that George should marry 
one of your nieces, and you thought Miss Hartford 
would be the most likely one to attract him, 
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Disappointed in that project, you hated the woman 
he chose for himself, and you cannot have enter- 
tained very tender feelings for him. But as your 
plans have failed, why not retire from Broad- 
marsh with your ample income, and save your- 
self the pain of coming in contact with people 
you do not like?’ 

‘I can keep them out of this!’ she rejoined 
with a vicious gleam in her eyes. 

‘Very well, Mrs Chisholm; if you refuse to 
be guided by friendly advice, I will leave the 
matter entirely in the hands of Mr Hammond. 
Do you know what that will mean ?’ 

‘No; but it can be of no consequence to 
me.’ 

‘I am afraid the consequences will be very 
serious to you. The sealed packet will be opened, 
and then your dead husband’s words will make 
known to the world that not love for him or 
sympathy with him in his remorse, but a mere 
matter of money, induced you to enter into the 
conspiracy to pass off as your own the child 
of the woman he loved, and would have married 
had her life been spared. Then the false certifi- 
eate of birth may involve you in some difficulty 
with the French authorities. Even if you escape 
imprisonment, you will be shunned by the society 
_ enjoy somuch. Probably, there would also 

e a post-mortem examination of the body of 
the child now lying in this house, when the inte- 
rest you had in his death became known’—— 

‘You dare not hint that I caused it, she 
interrupted fiercely, but evidently alarmed. 

‘I have no doubt that the coroner’s verdict 
would be—“ death from natural causes ;” but the 
result of the inquest would leave suspicion of you 
for ever in the public mind. Now, George 
Chisholm—who has authorised me to speak in 
his name—wishes you to be protected from all 
reproach. What he might wish if he knew the 
whole story, and that you were not his mother, 
I cannot say.’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ she asked 
with a sullen scowl at his calm face. 

‘Be wise, and take the course which will 
permit the whole of this miserable business to 
pass into oblivion. Go to London, Live there 
In peace amongst your numerous relatives and 
friends, and leave the young people here in peace. 
No one shall ever know the family secret, unless 
you force me or Mr Hammond to speak.’ 

She was conquered, That night she left Broad- 
marsh accompanied by Biddy Flaherty, who had 
returned to her mistress after finding, on inquiry, 
that Dr Aynsley had left his house hours before 
and would not be home till late. 

The Hon. Mrs Chisholm did not see her niece 
Rhoda, and did not live to attend her wedding, 
for she was found dead in her chair on the 
sixth morning after she left Broadmarsh. The 
physician who was called in pronounced heart- 
disease to be the cause of the sudden death. 
Her will left everything it was in her power to 
bequeath to her sisters, nieces, and nephews in 
equal proportions. The name of George Chisholm 
was not mentioned. The latter with his wife 
returned to Broadmarsh; and after the funeral 
of their child, Mina slowly recovered health and 
strength under the careful attention she now 
received. Joe Suffling and Nan were well 
rewarded for their kindness to her; and they 


both had good reason to think of that moonlight 
night when the black figure appeared on the 
Denes as the turning-point in their luck. 

Mr Hammond duly burned Squire Chisholm’s 
packet on the death of the widow; and at the 
same time John Aynsley destroyed all the por- 
tions of his diary relating to the Chisholma 
So every proof of the family secret disappeared, 
and the Squire of Broadmarsh will never know 
that the Hon. Mrs Chisholm was not his mother. 

She was buried in the family vault of the old 
church of Sandybeach; and as Aynsley turned 
away from the tomb, he thus charitably summed 
up the character of the deceased: ‘The poor 
woman was insane in her desire to exalt and 
support her impoverished family.’ 


NEWS-TRANSMISSION FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


Tue following somewhat suggestive passage 
recently attracted our attention while we were 
reading an article on the ‘Pre-eminent Power and 
Greatness of Britain’ in the Monthly Review for 
1826 : ‘A newspaper published in the morning in 
London is by the same night read a hundred and 
twenty miles off! The yet. 8 post revenue of 
London alone is said to equal the whole post-office 
revenue of France! The traveller going at night 
from London, sleeps on the second night four 
hundred miles off!’ 

We smile nowadays at the facts which appeared 
so startling to our fathers, and can well afford 
to let them enjoy their satisfaction without any 
feeling of envy, when we remember our own 
advantages. It was with no intention, however, 
of instituting any comparison between the past 
and the present that we have introduced the fore- 
going extract, but because it recalled to our mind 
acurious incident in the old days of reporting, 
which occurred some four or five years after the 
date of that passage. The circumstance we are 
about to relate was considered, in the era before 
railways were in existence and telegraphy was as 
yet undreamed of, a very remarkable instance of 
rapid reporting ; indeed, it completely mystified 
even those connected with the then existing 
means for the transmission of news, and con- 
tinued a problem for some time to those initi- 
ated in the ordinary work of journalists. It is 
from the unpublished notes of the gentleman 
who had the chief arrangement of the details of 
the matter that we take the following circum- 
stances, 

The undertaking in question was in connection 
with a famous banquet given at Glasgow more 
than fifty years ago, and which was convened for 
resuscitating the old Tory party, supposed to have 
been annihilated by the yen, of the Reform 
Act. A memorable speech by Sir Robert Peel 
was anticipated as the great event of the occasion, 
every word of which would be eagerly read, and 
the first report of which it was necessary to strain 
every available resource to secure. The banquet 
at Glasgow took place on a Friday, and was not 
over until two o’clock on the Saturday morning ; 
yet—and this is the startling feature which so 
astonished newspaper readers of that day—in a 
second edition of the Saturday issue of the Morn- 
ing Herald—which edition was circulated over 
Great Britain and Ireland early the following 
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Monday—there was a report of the proceedings 
at Glasgow, with Peel’s speech in full! 

One incident alone is suflicient to show how 
taken by surprise everybody was at this astonish- 
ing instance of newspaper enterprise. Sir Robert 
Peel, after leaving Glasgow, proceeded to Neth- 
erby, and remained with Sir James Graham until 
Sunday morning. On that day, having important 
business to attend to, he left for the south. The 
open carriage in which he travelled stopped at 
the King’s Arms at Kendal to change horses, The 
landlord of the inn had been told previously to 
hand Sir Robert a paper containing the proceed- 
ings at the banquet ; and there were anxious eyes 
on the watch from the first-floor windows of the 
hostelry to note what effect the circumstance of 
so unprecedentedly early a report would produce 
upon his mind. He at first refused the paper ; 
but on being told that there was a full report of 
the Glasgow demonstration in it, eagerly seized it, 
with at the same time an incredulous look. When, 
however, he saw in a Saturday’s paper, published 
in London, his own speech verbatim, he was fairly 
astonished. There was no mistake about it, and 
leaning back in the carriage, he commenced read- 
ing it as, the horses being now changed, the 
journey was resumed southward. 

How had it been possible under the then exist- 
ing means of transit to secure a report of a speech 
made in Glasgow late on Friday night, in a 
London a issued on the following Satur- 
day, and circulated in Westmoreland on the Sunday 
morning after ? 

In order to appreciate the difficulties of the 

achievement, it is necessary that the reader should 
carry himself back to the period when it was 
effected. In those days, there being no railways 
or telegraphy, of course whatever was to be done 
in the way of rapid communication had to be 
done by the means of horse-flesh. It must also 
be borne in mind that Glasgow is four hundred 
miles from London. The second edition of the 
Morning Herald of Saturday, containing the report 
of the meeting held in Glasgow on Friday night, 
was in that town by six o'clock on the Monday 
morning following, thus accomplishing eight 
hundred miles in little over fifty hours, besides 
allowing time for writing and composing six 
columns of matter. Here was an apparent impos- 
sibility ; and looking at the matter from one 
ee of view, well might the sturdy natives of 
Yorkshire maintain that it was all a hoax, and 
that ‘horse-flesh could not do it.” But what 
horse-flesh could not accomplish, a little inge- 
nuity and arrangement, however, successfully 
effected. 

It was, first of all, arranged to print a large 
number of Saturday’s first edition of the Morning 
Herald with one page blank. There was at the 
time a coach, called the ‘Manchester Telegraph,’ 
which left the Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, every 
morning at half-past five o'clock. This coach ran 
at the rate of twelve to thirteen miles an hour, 
and reached Manchester the same night. By this 
coach the papers were so far transmitted. An 
agent was awaiting the arrival of the coach at 
Manchester, and then carried the papers by post- 
chaise on to Kendal, which was reached early on 
Sunday morning. Here everything was in readi- 
ness for printing off the page left blank. The 
gentlemen who had been sent to represent the 


Morning Herald at the banquet had arrived 
from Glasgow in Kendal on Saturday evening. 
Arrangements had previously been made with the 
printers of the Kendal Mercury for the use of 
their office; and the report of the meeting at 
Glasgow was set up and ready for press before 
the arrival of the partially printed papers from 
London early on the Sunday morning. Conse- 
quently, a report of the Friday evening's proceed- 
ings at Glasgow was in circulation in Kendal 
when Sir Robert Peel arrived there at mid-day 
on Sunday. 

It might well seem marvellous to the residents 
of the north of England, in those days, before 
the era of electricity or steam, to have a London 
Saturday paper circulating in their midst before 
one o’clock on Sunday, containing a lengthy 
report of a dinner which had taken place at 
Glasgow on the previous Friday night! Not 
a single detail of the arrangements had failed ; 
and the result was a complete success. The dis- 
tribution of. the copies over the whole kingdom 
was carried out with the same happy result ; and 
early on Monday morning, when its contem- 
poraries were being published in London only, 
the Morning Herald was circulating in all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. An apparent im- 

ossibility had been accomplished ; and the ‘ Herald 
ixpress’ continued for some time to puzzle and 
excite the wonder of newspaper readers. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


In testing the new rifle at Aldershot lately, the 
telephone was used as a means of communication 
between the marksmen and the markers at the 
butts. That such an innovation was necessary 
may be judged by the fact that the range of the 
new weapon varied during the trials from one 
mile to a mile and a half. It is the confident 
belief among those who ought to know, that when 
this new Magazine Rifle is served out to our 
troops, the English soldier will possess the most 
perfect arm of precision which it is at present 
possible to produce. It is, however, in the nature 
of things that by the time the army is fully pro- 
vided for, a more perfect rifle will have been 
invented. 

The Scientific American describes and illustrates 
a new form of bridge which it is proposed to erect 
across the river Bilbao, in Spain. This erection 
consists of a suspension bridge of light construe- 
tion, which is supported from 
elevation that high-masted vessels can easily pass 
beneath. Hanging from this bridge is a movable 
floor, the chains by which it is hung being so long 
that the floor itself is little above the water-level. 
This floor is pulled to and fro across the stream 
by suitable gearing, and acts in reality as a kind 
of travelling carriage for the conveyance of pass- 
engers and vehicles from bank to bank. 

According to the North China Herald the yellow 
man is chiefly distinguished from his European 
brother by an entire absence of what in common 
parlance are known as ‘nerves. He can go 
through the most tedious and monotonous work 
from hour to hour and from day to day with 
no more sense of weariness or irritation than 
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if he were a machine. And this is characteristic 
of the young people as well as those of older 
growth, the boys being so good and tractable that 
they will plod away at their lessons without any 
feverish longings after the delights of play. The 
Chinaman can do without exercise or recreation 
of any kind. He can also sleep under conditions 
which would tax a European to the utmost: on 
a chair, a wheelbarrow, or on the floor, amid the 
rattle of machinery or the squalling of children, 
all is the same to him ; nothing worries him. It 
may be this indifference to things that try the 
patience and temper of ordinary workers, which 
makes him so formidable a competitor in the 
, labour markets of a not inconsiderable portion of 
the world. 

The Monument on Fish Street Hill, erected 
by Wren to commemorate the Great Fire of 
London, which commenced its ravages not far 
from that spot, has lately shown signs of dis- 
integration, pieces of stonework having fallen 
into the street below to the great alarm of the 
passers-by. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
injury to the structure is not of a serious nature, 
and that the column still remains as firmly fixed 
on its foundations, in spite of the near proximity 
of the Underground Railway, as it did when first 
built by its great architect. The limestone of 
which the Monument is built is continually acted 
upon by the acid vapours which contaminate the 
atmosphere of the great city, a condition of things 
non-existent in Wren’s time. From this circum- 
stance modern architects can learn a useful lesson, 
and should be careful to choose a stone for build- 
ings in large cities or manufacturing districts 
which will resist the chemical action referred to. 

Popular fallacies die hard, and one which seems 
to have the greatest amount of vitality is the old, 
old story of the toad in the rock. This notion 
that toads have been found alive in solid blocks 
of stone is one which has crept into many books, 
and is still occasionally revived as a thing to be 
believed in. Such an event has, according to a 
correspondent of the Times, lately happened at 
Greenock, the imprisoned toad having been found 
in a bed of clay, and supposed by the finder to 
have remained in that deposit since prehistoric 
times. More, than fifty years ago, when this 
superstition regarding toads was common, Dean 
Buckland determined to set the matter at rest 
by crucial experiments. He caused several toads 
to be imprisoned in cells cut out from blocks of 
stone, which cells were firmly closed and the 
blocks buried for a period of several days. He 
also enclosed living toads in holes cut in trees ; 
while some others he confined in plaster re- 
ceptacles. After-examination showed that the 
majority of the creatures were dead; the others 
who retained life quickly succumbing to a sub- 
6 89 short period of confinement. 

Mr J. Johnson’s ‘ Eclipse Life-belt’ is a distinct 
improvement upon the perishable rubber variety 
and the cumbersome cork jacket used by life- 
boat crews. It consists of twenty corrugated 
metal tubes joined together with durable webbing, 
the tubes being placed vertically on the chest and 
back. This contrivance more than fulfils the 
Board of Trade requirement as to buoyancy— 
namely, twenty-five pounds in salt water, for it 

ssesses a supporting power of thirty-two pounds 
in fresh water. The belt can also be adapted to 


the side of a ship’s boat, which can thus be readily 
made unsinkable. The inventor’s address is 16 
Dyott Street, London. 

A novel form of steam-boiler, which is said to be 
quite non-explosive, has been invented by Messrs 
Serpollet of Paris, and is fully described in the 
pages of La Nature. It consists of a thick steel 
tube, which is flattened under heat and pressure 
until its central opening is represented by a line 
scarcely a hairbreadth in thickness, One end of 
this tube is connected with a pump worked by 
a small motor, which introduces the necessary 
water ; the other end of the tube serving as the 
outlet for the steam. The tube is preferably 
wound ‘into a coil, so that when fitted on to a 
furnace it will become uniformly heated. Directly 
the water is introduced, it is turned into vapour, 
and the steam is turned off by simply stopping the 
water-supply. The apparatus is of the simplest 
construction, and does not need the addition of a 
safety-valve, governor, gauge, or any of those 
adjuncts which make an ordinary steam-engine so 
expensive, 

The annual Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, which lately took place 
in London, did not bring forward any startling 
novelty either in the way of apparatus or process, 
But there was indicated by the pictures hung on 
the walls the wide acceptance / photographers 
of the comparatively new method of printing in 
salts of platinum instead of those of silver. 
Platinum gives a black-toned picture with a dull 
surface, which is far more artistic than the brown 
and purple tones with shiny surface which is 
associated with silver-printing. The platinum 
has the further merit of absolute permanency, so 
that it takes away from the photographic image 
its old reproach of being apt to fade. A recent 
modification in the platinum process has made its 
practice far more simple than it used to be, and 
this circumstance coupled with the advantages 


just pointed out will be sure to increase its 


votaries. 

Alarm has again been occasioned by fresh 
subsidences in the Cheshire salt district, and at 
Northwich the Wheatsheaf Inn, a modern build- 
ing, has collapsed to such an extent that it has 
had to be demolished. The inhabitants of the 
district naturally complain that they must see 
their property submerged and destroyed without 
any compensation ; for although the ruin is attrib- 
utable to the salt-works, the damage is so uni- 
versal that it cannot be brought home to any 
individual worker. The subsidence is caused by 
pumping up the brine which is due to the melting 
of the rock-salt far below the surface. As this 
brine is removed, fresh water takes its place, to 
react upon the rocks until it is itself transformed 
to brine. And so the process goes on year alter 
year, the very props of the earth being constantly 
removed. It has been suggested that the great 
Salt Syndicate, of which we have all recently 
heard so much, will constitute a distinct owner- 
ship, against which the injured ones may proceed 
with some hopes of pecuniary compensation for 
their losses. 

At the Lambeth works of Messrs Brin, a prac- 
tical demonstration was recently given of the 
direct conversion of iron into steel containing two 
per cent. of aluminium, a new process, which 
seems as promising as it is simple, The charge 
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consisted of about forty pounds of broken cast- 
iron, which was smeared with clay—the source of 
the aluminium—and a special flux. This charge 
was placed in a small foundry-furnace, and was 
speedily transformed into excellent steel. It is 
said that other metals can be similarly treated, 
and that any percentage of aluminium can _ be 
alloyed with them in the simple manner described. 
The plating of iron with aluminium by means of 
the blowpipe was also shown on the same occasion, 
It will be remembered that aluminium is a white 
metal which makes very valuable alloys with 
other metals, its cost of production hitherto limit- 
ing its use. It has gradually been getting cheaper, 
and this new process will most surely cause it to 
come into more common use than heretofore. 

Remains of old Roman plank-roads have been 
found on a moor in Lower Hanover, and have 
been subjected to careful examination by order of 
the Prussian Minister of Education. Two parallel 
plank-roads were found to exist on the moor; but 
whilst one had been almost destroyed, evidently 
by force, the other showed distinct signs that it 
had been repaired during the Roman period ; for 
in this latter case, boards had been fastened over 
the original planks, the fashion of the woodwork 
being carefully preserved. 

The explosion of a petroleum vessel in Calais 
harbour calls attention to a new danger which 
menaces every place between which such vessels 

ly. So long as their tanks are full of oil, there 
is little danger, for there is no room for the 
explosive mixture of petroleum vapour and air 
to form. It is when the tanks have been 
emptied of their freight that danger arises, 
People will go into a gas-laden atmosphere and 
conduct their investigation with the aid of a 
naked light. There is little doubt that the Calais 
explosion was caused by this strange want of 
ordinary prudence. Now that the use of petro- 
leum is so common as an illuminant, it sel 
the government to take steps to place its use 
under some kind of legislative control; and this 
does not apply only to its transport, but to its 
daily use; for it is a fact that in the United 
Kingdom nearly three hundred lives are lost 
through the explosion of ill-constructed parattin 
lamps. This is about double the number who 
fall victims to accidents in our mines. A govern- 
ment measure to deal with the important subject 
has long been talked about, but it has not yet 
reached the active stage. 

A curious illustration of the perfection of our 
present method of railway-coupling and brake- 
operation is afforded by an incident which occurred 
on the Metropolitan Underground Railway a 
short time since. It will be remembered that 
this railway since its completion describes a 
complete circle round London, so that, on fin- 
ishing its journey, a train comes back to the 
same station from which it started. It so hap- 
pened that a passenger by one of these trains 
dropped a valuable ring as he left the carriage ; 
but search upon the line failed to recover it. 
More than an hour afterwards the same train 
came into the station after having completed its 
circuit round London, when the ring was found 
upon the footboard where it had originally fallen. 
The vibration of the train during its long journey 
had not been sutlicient to dislodge it from its 
position. 


An ingenious method of detecting leaks in a 
ship has been devised by a Norwegian engineer ; 
but, unfortunately, the method is only applicable 
to a vessel while in dry dock. A special form 
of furnace is employed, which is placed on the 
deck of the vessel, and in which a quantity of 
bramble or other material which will emit much 
smoke is burnt. This smoke is forced by means 
of a blower into the ship, the hatches and other 
openings having in the meantime been closed, 
and in a short time any leaks will be discovered 
by the smoke escaping from them. The time 
occupied in discovering a leak by this novel 
method is estimated at from thirty to forty 
minutes; but it naturally varies with the size 
of the ship under treatment, The cost of the 
test is about fourpence per ton. 

A new substance which can be used for various 
purposes, and which can be kneaded while hot, 
or turned, bored, and otherwise manipulated when 
cold, is named Poteline, after Potel, its inventor. 
It is a mixture of gelatine, glycerine, and tannin, 
to which have been added zinc-white, sulphate of 
barium, or some similar earth. It can be coloured 
by the addition of any desired pigment. The 
proportions of its constituents vary with the use 
to which it is applied ; thus, for sealing bottles, 
it must be used in the liquid state, and its solid 
constituents are reduced accordingly. 

Many attempts have been made to construct 
a machine which shall effectually deal with the 
fibre of the Rhea or Ramie plant, a fibre of such 
length, strength, and lustre that it is particularly 
valuable in textile manufactures. The Indian 
government has twice offered a prize of five thou- 
sand pounds for a machine which shall accomplish 
the work required—namely, the separation of 
the fibre from the gummy matter and wood with 
which it is associated, and render it fit for the 
spinner. This prize has never been won. The 
French government, too, have offered a sum of 
money to be competed for in a similar way, and 
this prize also has yet to be awarded. Mr J. O. 
Wallace, who was recently exhibiting a Flax- 
scutching Machine at the Irish Exhibition in 
London, believes that he sees his way to solving 
the problem by a modification of his Flax Machine ; 
and the way in which it deals with specimens of 
Rhea submitted to it shows that although this 
machine is constructed for another purpose, his 
hopes of success are well founded. The benefit 
to the textile trade which would accrue from this 
conquest of a long-known difficulty would be 
enormous. 

The question of the probable existence of coal 
under London or in its vicinity is one which has 
for some time engaged the attention of geologists, 
many believing that the South Wales coalfield 
and that of Bristol may be connected by an inter- 
mediate link in the Thames Valley with the coal- 
measures of Belgium and Northern France. Mr 
Whittaker, who brought before the late meeting 
of the British Association at Bath an account of 
a deep boring which has recently been made in 
South London for the purpose of finding water, 
urges that this enterprise having failed, the boring 
might be used for settling the vexed question of 
the existence of coal in that neighbourhood. The 
boring in question has reached a depth of about 
eleven hundred feet, and it is urged that, now 
that the machinery is on the spot, the expense of 
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continuing the work would not be great, and 
could easily be met out of the government grant 
administered by the Royal Society. The dis- 
covery of coal would no doubt be interesting, and 
of great importance to Londoners in cheapening 
one of the first necessaries of life. But would 
they not pay rather dearly for it, after all? 
Cheap coal in London would mean the establish- 
ment of iron-works and all kinds of factories in 
its pleasant suburbs, until the metropolitan area 
would rival the Black Country in its gloom and 
hideousness. 

An Electrical Shoal-water Indicator has been 
devised by two Mexican inventors. It consists of 
a strong cylinder filled with shot, so that when 
hung by a cable from a ship it will remain per- 
fectly upright in the water. Embedded in its 
centre is a glass or vulcanite tube half full of 
mercury, the two ends being closed by metallic 
plates, which are in communication, by insulated 
wires carried by the cable, with an electric battery 
and bell on the deck of the “e The action of 
the apparatus is as follows: When the vessel 
approaches shallow water, the cylinder drags on 
the ground below, and is consequently no longer 
upright, but is thrown on its side. This causes 
the mercury in the tube to touch both the 
metallic plates attached to that tube, as above ex- 
plained ; the electrical circuit thus becomes com- 
plete, and the warning bell on the ship instantly 
rings. 

It is stated that the sea-serpent was distinctly 
seen in Georgetown harbour on the 20th of last 
August, and that a tug named Henry Buck passed 
within two hundred yards of the monster. The 
creature is described as being about as thick as a 
flour-barrel, and appeared to be sleeping or resting 
on the surface of the water, until the near approach 
of the tug caused it to throw about fifteen feet of 
its tail into the air, to lash the water into foam 
and to swim rapidly away. It is believed that 
the monster cannot get out of the harbour, and 
that the expedition which was quickly organised 
to search for it will settle once and for all a 
—_— which has perplexed men for many ages. 

he account given is circumstantial enough, but 
not more so than many a description previously 
published by eye-witnesses. We hope to hear 
more of it. 

According to recently published accounts, the 
lemon industry of Sicily is threatened with extinc- 
tion, owing principally to the circumstance that 
one of its best customers, America, is now supply- 
ing herself with the coveted fruit. Lemon-grow- 
ing in Florida is, it would seem, a most profitable 
industry ; for a grove of young trees costing each 
about three shillings will in four years’ time pro- 
duce a crop of fruit selling for sixty pounds per 
acre, increasing regularly, until, at the end of ten 
years, ten times that amount will be netted from 
each acre of lemon-trees. The planters find that 
the richer soil is so productive that it is not an 
uncommon thing to find a single tree loaded with 
from four to five thousand lemons, each one being 
of a pound-weight. It is curious to note that 
this large-sized fruit is not saleable, for the 
very ludicrous reason that it is too big to fit 
the common American lemon-squeezers ; so the 
lemon-trees are being now planted on poorer soil, 
so that the exuberance of their growth may be 
checked, 


THE BLACKSMITH AND THE DAISY. 


Amon@ the ‘daisies she nestled down, 
And plucking one tiny bud, 

She’ peeped through her lashes of hazel brown 
At its beautiful crimson hood. 

Then shaking the dew from its bonny head, 
She lifted it up to her lips, 

And whispered his name with a cheek as red 
As the bloom on its fragrant tips. 


*T love, I love !’ and her voice grew bland 
As the breeze from the gentle south ; 

‘I love, I love !’—but a strong brown hand 
Was laid on her smiling mouth. 

‘You love, you love!’ and the brown hand twined 
Through the waves of her sunny hair; 

‘They love, they love !’ sang the tell-tale wind, 
Through the locks of the whispering pair. 


The shy wee daisy was borne away 
From the fluttering girlish breast, 
And the rough smith smiled as it coyly lay 
In the crease of his open vest, 
As though it were gracing the loneliest place 
In the forge where he gaily toiled ; 
It smiled through the smoke with its sweet round face, 
Till its leaves were all smeared and soiled. 


Up went his sledge with a right good-will, 
Then down with a merry clang ; 

Louder, and louder, and louder still, 
As he whistled the tunes she sang. 

He tossed his crisp locks as he fondly cried : 
‘ How happy this toiling will be, 

When you, love, are tending our own ingle-side, 
And waiting, my darling, for me ! 


‘ Through the lights and shadows of forty years 
I see you with wrinkled brow ; 

Ah, lovelier far ! though your face appears 
More grave and more thoughtful than now. 

I steal to the window, and softly tap, 
While you smile in your low rush-chair, 

In your modest kerchief, your snow-white cap, 
And your halo of dear gray hair.’ 


A rush of wind, and the daisy lay 
*Mid the dust on the smithy floor, 
Never to welcome the soft-eyed day, 
Or the song of the blackbird more. 
But the blacksmith lifted the faded thing, 
Saying : ‘ Little I thought that this, 
The most common flower of the field, could bring 
Such a vision of perfect bliss.’ 
Fanxy Forrester. 
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Balers ELASTIO STOOKINGS. Strong, ight, porous, 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d. ; Silk, 7s. 6d.; 10s. 6d.; 14s. 6d 
each. For measurement send the circumference at calf, caida, and 
instep. 
AILEY’S TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
on the premises, 
PDAILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
Invaluable for growing children. Price 12s. 6d. State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford'Street, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
[NSTITUTION, 1s 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


@S Division of Profits, £612,900. Cash Profit has 
lately been apportioned amongst the Members, being 
MORE THAN 88 PER CENT. of the amount paid 
in premiums during the past five years. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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SULPHOLINE 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, EOZEMA, 
AONE, DISFIGUREMENTS, 

Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 


Sold Everywhere. 
GIVES 
Great Ropity StrencTH! 
Great Nerve STRENGTH! 
Great MENTAL STRENGTH ! 
Great DickEstTive STRENGTH! 


Promotes Appetite. 
Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


and Roughness of the SKIN, use 


‘GLYCERINE’AND HONEY JELLY.’ 
for softening and improving the HANDS, 
FACE, and SKIN generally. Sold dy 
all Chemists and Stores in Metallic 
Tubes, 6d. and 18.3 or post free 6 or 
12 stamps, from the Sole Proprietors, 


OSBORNE. BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 


19 Golden Square, Regent St., London, W. 


PREVENT Chaps, Roughness 
of the Skin, by using WI NTER 


PURE OATMEAL SOAP. 


Refined and delicately Perfumed by 


OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
19 Golden Square, Regent Street, 
London, 
Sample Box (3 Tab let s) post free, 1s. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


‘FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


CH EMICAL 


In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d, and 6s. each of Chemists, 


OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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